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mous expediency in each situation, for he believed in a hierarchy 
of values. Prudence meant “the high intellectual virtue of discern- 
ment, reasoning from all known facts, foresight, circumspection, 
astute judgement of actualities and probable consequences” (p. 
Xxxii). His view of politics as necessarily an art made him contemp- 
tuous of theorists who ignoring human realities made plans not for 
men but as though they were making men and binding nature to 
their designs. 

The editors’ interpretation of Burke points to phases which have 
been forgotten or ignored, and is at the opposite pole from Chancellor 
Hutchins’ unhistorical attacks on Burke in The Thomist and The Re- 
view of Politics. A few introductory comments reveal the editors as 
un-Burkean anti-planning theorists. In their eagerness to present the 
wisdom of Burke, they do not always make clear the operations of 
Burke’s own mind. For example, Burke’s analysis of events was 
enormously influenced by oratorical devices, particularly the insistence 
that each event has its special color, which go back at least to Quin- 
tilian. There is a minor mistake in the note on King George’s pension 
to Burke (p. 512). The royal pension of 1794 was £1,200 annually, 
not £2,500, although Burke did receive more money from the govern- 
ment. ‘These, however, are the veriest flaws in an admirable and 
readable treasury which also vindicates the consistency of Burke 
against the naive who regard Burke as a liberal in American matters 
and a panicky conservative in French affairs. 

M. A. FirzsImons 

UNIVERSITY oF Notre DAME 


Wartime Production Controls. By Davin Novick, MELVIN L. 
ANSHEN, and WiLtiaM C. TRupPNER. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1949.—vii, 441 pp. $6.00. 


Three former toilers in the vineyard of the War Production Board 
have contributed this volume, based upon their personal administra- 
tive experiences, to the growing number of accounts about wartime 
government. Its contents are readily distinguishable as having three 
somewhat separate parts. 

Half of the volume deals with mechanisms slowly, and even pain- 
fully, evolved to control the distribution of raw materials, principally 
steel, copper and aluminum, to wartime fabrication of essential end 
products. This is the story of priorities, limitation orders, material 
orders, the Production Requirements Plan, and finally the Controlled 
Materials Plan. 
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There follows a miscellaneous group of chapters with no common 
thread of subject matter or continuity other than that each deals with 
problems of the War Production Board—the control of lumber pro- 
curement, the production and distribution of tires and cotton broad- 
woven fabrics, the scheduling of industrial supplies or “* off-the-shelf ” 
items like compressors and crankshafts, attempts to limit the expan- 
sion of plant facilities, means of insuring production of maintenance 
and repair items, control of producers’ inventories of scarce materials, 
and the uncertain policies about wartime concentration of the pro- 
duction of civilian goods. 

Finally, the authors undertake in two last chapters to summarize 
the lessons learned from this experience and to project “what we 
should do” as a consequence. No one will be particularly startled 
by the lessons: “‘ that an emergency organization cannot be thrown 
together hurriedly with any great promise of rapid, efficient action ” 
(p. 371); “that it is suicidal to assume that administrative action is 
automatic or that there exists in the normal peacetime experience of 
government and business a body of knowledge, procedures, and 
machinery which readily permits the translation of policy decisions 
into effective operation” (pp. 371-72); and “ that community adher- 
ence to government policy can be secured only if the techniques for 
executing policy have been planned and tested and are non-disruptive 
of industrial routines ” (p. 372). 

There are other conclusions which not only are highly controversial 
but also are not previously discussed in the volume. The authors as- 
sert that ‘“‘ The history of legislation, opinion, and actual practice com- 
bine to make it clear that the power to review and therefore to control 
military procurement was placed in the hands of the civilian authorities 
at the outset of the national defense program” (p. 384). It makes 
little difference that this reviewer, for one, would vigorously deny that 
statement. But to introduce such a declaration without prior con- 
sideration of the issue is a highly dubious procedure. 

The last chapter of advice for future behavior is not impressive. 
The authors minimize the importance of the National Security Act of 
1947 and the creation of the National Security Resources Board by 
declaring that there is an “inherent contradiction” between this 
board and the Munitions Board of the National Military Establishment, 
also set up by the 1947 law (p. 413). But this assertion is not ex- 
plained, and to this reviewer is not evident. The two agencies are 
highly interrelated but do have distinctive spheres of responsibility. 
What is the point then in proceeding to recommend that the govern- 
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ment should “create now a civilian agency, charged with responsibil- 
ity for industrial mobilization ” (p. 417), when that has already been 
done? The real task rather is to make the N.S.R.B. an effective agency 


for mobilization planning. 

There are a number of criticisms which this reviewer would like 
to make about the volume. For example, the authors (no doubt 
primarily Mr. Novick who in his modesty never admits that he more 
than anyone else deserves credit for developing the Production Re- 
quirements Plan) say that the most serious handicap to P.R.P. was the 
failure of the War Production Board to “‘ compel the military to cur- 
tail their procurement within the limits of available supplies of critical 
materials”? (p. 137). But actually the W-.P.B. did do this in the 
autumn of 1942 in an exchange of correspondence with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff which was the most crucial single issue of wartime pro- 
duction planning. ‘This episode is not recorded in the volume at all. 
Indeed, it is this reviewer’s opinion that much more of the real flavor 
of W.P.B. development is to be found in the official published history 
of that agency than here. 

Yet this volume has an important administrative story to tell. Top 
officials in the W.P.B. were surprisingly indifferent to the detailed 
procedures whereby their basic purposes were to be achieved. It is 
no occasion for surprise, it seems to me, that materials-control prac- 
tices had to evolve out of experience. This reviewer has little faith 
in planning done in a vacuum. But planning done in the stratosphere 
which ignores the mundane issues of how in practice to carry out basic 
intentions results in administrative failure. And that is the real lesson 
this volume is devoted to demonstrating. 


JoHn D. MILLETT 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


State Labor Relations Acts: A Study of Public Policy. By 
CHARLES C. KILLINGSWOoRTH. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1948.—x, 328 pp. $4.00. 


Throughout the greater part of the existence of the United States 
as a nation, courts and legislatures have been less than cordial toward 
labor unions. From the Cordwainers case in 1806 to the injunction 
era of the first third of the present century the legal status of organ- 
ized labor progressed from near-prohibition to an uneasy tolerance 
marked by occasional reversions to hostility. As late as 1915 the 
Supreme Court, having before it a statute to curb anti-union activities 
of employers, inquired “ what possible relation” such a law had to 
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